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A PACIFIST'S DOUBTS

I give these details in order to give the reader an idea
of the development and evolution of pacifism. No wonder
then that, whilst the pacifists appreciated the position taken
up by India, their difficulty was how, if Gandhiji accepted
the Allied cause as just and said that he would pray for the
victory of Britain, he had advised the Congress not to
offer its co-operation to Britain.

Whether the questioner's difficulty arose from paci-
fism or from the Congress demand for declaration of the
war aims was not quite clear. But Gandhiji explained that
any co-operation or non-co-operation that the Congress
could offer would be moral and not material. Materially
Britain's position would not be affected by either attitude,
for the contribution in men and money that Britain exact-
ed from India as a subject nation would cpntinue. When a
non-violent India wished Britain victory, it was not victory
for Britain, right or wrong, but victory for Britain which
in going to war against Germany was less in the wrong
and more in the right. But if there was no satisfactory decla-
ration of the war aims regarding India, the moral support
that Britain would gain would not be forthcoming. The
result would be quite different, if the Congress were in-
different as to means. She would in that case foment a
rebellion and offer effective obstruction,

"Now it would be mental violence and not-physical
violence?" the friend asked,

"Maybe," said Gandhiji. "But the non-co-operation
that may come would be non-violent. Mental violence has
no potency and injures only the person whose thoughts
are violent. It is otherwise with mental non-violence. It
has potency which the world does not yet know. And what
I want is non-violence of the thought and deed.

"Such non-violent support can be available to Britain
only if her cause is demonstrably just, even though from
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